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His only regret— not to have killed de Gaulle 

The real Jackal 



By Ted Morgan 



PARIS. On the dusl Jacket of my edition of 
Frederick Forsyth's The Day of the Jackai’* (now 
a major motion picture starring Edward Fox) is 
the following summary: 

' ‘His mission: kill President Charles de Gaulle. 
“His code name: JackaL 
“His price: half a million dollars. 

“Hb demand: total secrecy, even from his 
employers.** 

The blurb goes on to describe the Jackal as 
**a tall, blond Engllihroan with opaque gray eyes 
— a killer at the top of his grisly profession.** 
Now it happens that the real “Jackal.** that is. 
the man who really tried to kill de Gaulle, is a 
short, bespectacled, baldlsh Frenchman with dear 
blue eyes and the candid, pink*cheeked face of an 
aging choirboy. His code name was Max, his price 
was not a penny, axul his demand was to pot the 
army in power and keep Algeria French. His real 
name is Alain de Bougrenet de la Tocnaye. Like 
the JackaPs. his assassination attempt failed, but 
unlike the Jackal, he was not killed. He was tried, 
sentenced to death, pardoned, then smnestied in 
190$. He now lives quietly in a two-room bachelor 
apartment in the shadow of the Eiffel Tower and 
operates a small trucking firm. 1 met him recently 
through friends. Annoyed at the mixture of fact 
and fiction in “The Jackal.** which describes de la 
Tocnaye's attempt as a prelude to the hiring of 
the Jackal, he agreed to tell his story “to set the 
record stnught** The point to remember Is that 
the “Petit Clamart** attempt led by de la Tocnaye 
and graphically described In the novel really hap- 
pened. but that after its failure, no further attempt 
to recruit assassins, domestic or foreign, were 
made. SixKe fiction borrows from reality. I have 
returned the compliment by borrowing some of 
Mr. Forsyth’s chapter headings. 



1. Anatamy of a erime 

Aug. 22. 1962. was a cool, overcast day in Paris, 
more like autumn than summer. That morning. 
General de GauUe came into the city from his' 
country retreat at Cotorobey-ies-deux-Egllses to 
preside over a Cabinet meeting. For some time 
now. ever since a bomb buried in a pile of sand 
had gone off along his route, without doing any 
damage, he had been making the trip by car and 
helicopter: driving from Colorobey 40 miles to the 
airport of Saint-Dlrler. Hying 150 miles to the 
military airport of Villacoublay, and driving with 
a light escort the eight miles from VUlacoublay to 
the E!ys«e Palace. 

The main topic under discussion it the Cabinet 
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meeting was itlU the Algerian question. Algeria 
had declared its independence from France in July, 
after an eight-year coioniaJ war. but the country 
was in a state of confusion, and there were 
hundreds of thousands of French residentt to 
repatriate. The Cabinet meeting ended in the late 
afternoon, and the general decided to return to 
Cotombey. At 7-J5 Pid. the gates of the presiden- 
tial palace swung open and two black Citrodns 
frWlowed by two motorcycle policemen drove out 

Five minutes later, a man calling himself Oidier 
was summoned to the telephone of a cafe in the 
suburb of Meudon. Oidier's caller told him that 
de Gaulle was in the back seat of a Citrodn DS 19. 
license plate 5249 HU 75. with Madame de GauUe 
at his side: the military chauffeur Marroux was 
at the wheel, and next to him sat de Gaulle's 
son-in-law and aide-de-camp, CoL Alain de Bois- 
tieu. In a second black OS 19 were a driver, the 
military doctor Degas, and two “gortllas" or 
security agents named Puissant and Ojouher. 
These were followed by two policemen riding 
Triumph motorcycles. 

There are two routes from the Elysde to VUla- 
coublay airport The first is to follow the right 
bank of the Seine, cross the Sbvres bridge, and go 
through the Meudon woods. The seomd goes 
post the Invalides. up the Avenue du Maine, into 
Route 506 through the Porte de Chatillon and past 
the Petit Clamart crossroads. Five minutes after 
his first call. Oidier received a second catl telling 
him that the presidential party had taken the 
second route. 

Oidier left the cafe and stood on the sidewalk, 
waving a newspaper. Twelve men came out of a 
nearby building and drove in four cars to the 
Petit Clamart crossroads, at the end of a long, 
straight stretch of highway called the Avenue de 
la Liberation, heavily traveled, treelesa and lined 
with one-story houses and a few shops. Oidier 
parked his cor, crossed the Avenue de la Libera- 
tion and stood at a bus stop. A Peugeot van 
parked near him. Tam hundred yards further on, 
a Renault van parked alongside a hedge, headed 
away from Paris, The last car. a black Citroen 
with a white U^. parked in a side street at right 
angles to the Avenue de U Liberation, 300 yards 
from the bus stop where Oidier stood. The Citroen 
was driven by a short, fair-haired man wrho called 
himself Max He and the two other men in the 
car lowered the windows and Inspected the sub- 
machine guns et their sides. 

At 8:10 P.M., under a gray drizzle, Oidier saw 
the presidential motorcade approaching and waved 
his outstretched newspaper. Poor visibility pre- 
vented the driver of the Renault van 200 yarda 
up the road from seeing the signal. Seconds later, 
he saw two black cars about 30 yards away com- 
ing up fast and he shouted to the two men In the 
back of the van: “Open up." The men fired their 
tight machine guns as de Gaulle's car passed in 
front of them, and continued firing after it as it 
sped sway. 

Up the road. Max, hearing the first burst, was 
certain ha had enough time to maneuver Mt car 
into position across the Avenue de la Liberation 
and block the general's vehicle. But because of the 
deUy resulting from the failure to see the signal. 
Max pulled out from the cross street only to see 
de Gaulle's car race by, followed by the escort 



vehicle. Deciding to give chase. Max slipped in 
between the escort vehicle and the motorcycle 
cops. The gunman beside him fired a burst os 
the car swung into line. The rear window of 
de Gaulle's car shattered, and the long, familiar 
silhouette dropped out of sighL "You got him,** 
Max cried. 

Max, his foot pressed to the fkx>r. tried to pass 
the escort vehicle and overtake the general, but 
his car. stolen a few days before, did not have 
enough power. At the VUlacoublay turnoff, he saw 
a police roadblock. There was one more small side 
street to the right he could take. He turned on two 
wheels, at 60 miles an hour, and got back to Paris 
befora the police had time to set up checkpoints. 



2. Anatomy of a manhunt 

In the apartment of a woman friend in Passy, 
Max heard the flash on the radio— de Gaulle had 
narrowly escaped an assassination attempt. As he 
got into his helicopter at Villacoubtay, the general 
had said: "This time, gentlemen, it was tangentiaL" 
The presideatial CitroFn had been struck by six 
buUeta, two in the blowout-proof tires, one through 
the rear license plate that spent itself in the back- 
seat upholstery, one through the smaU panel con- 
cealing the gas-unk cap that ricocheted from the 
trunk to the back seaL one that hit the right front 
door, and the one that had struck the rear window. 

Max started playing "if." If Oidier had been 
closer to give the sigruU, if they had gotten the 
Sturmgewehr submachine guns the O.A.S.* had 
promised, if he had bad a Jaguar instead of a heap 
running on one cylinder, if they hod used the 
Peugeot van to catch the convoy in a cross fire 
Instead of as a reserve vehicle . , . 

Max got rid of the stolen Citrodn and checked 
with the other members of his group, who had all 
returned safely to Paris. They went iisto biding, 
and began preparing their escape to Spain. By thla 
time, there were police roadblocks all over France. 
Early in Septemb^. a minor member of the group, 
a young army deserter named Magade, was hitch- 
hikirtg from Marseilles to Paris after trying unsuc- 
cessfully to run the Spanish border. He was travel- 
ing with papers under his own name. Magade, 
whose name was on a list of deserters, was ar- 
rested at a police checkpoint in the Rhone valley. 
When the p^ice questioned him. they treated him 
like a delinquent, contemptuously. His vanity was 
piqued, he could not help blurting out: "You 
shouldn't Ulk to me tike that I was at the Petit 
Clamart" The police, seeing they had a garrulous 
customer on their hands, promised Magade partial 
Immunity. He gave away the other members of 
the group. 

On Sept 5. Max, stiU in Parts, had lunch with 
another member of the group, who, aa an act of 
defiance, continued to drive a white Chevrolet with 
Algiers ttcense plates. After lunch, at 5 PM., they 
were driving In Montmartre when the white Chev- 
rolet waa blocked in a narrow street and sur- 
rounded by police. Two weeks after the aUempt 
against de Gaulle, Cooimissioner Bouvier, heed of 
the antl-O.A.S. squad, had caught all but the three 
members of the group who had fled abroad. 

Max turned out td be a 35-year-oid army iieu- 
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Th9 movie d* CauJUr ipioyed by Adrien Cctyla) stands at attention outside the Gore ae Montparnasse, the site of the eUmactic assassination attempt in 'The Day 
of the JackaL" Below, the real de Oaulle arrives at his village church in Colombey-les-deux-Eglises in August. 1962. a week after the actual attempt on his life. 



tenant who had gone underground after serving 
four years In Algeria. Alain de Bougrenet de la 
Tocnaye. Dfdier, identified by Magade. thanks to 
photographs supplied by Military Security, was 
Lieut CoL Jean-Marie BasUen-Thiry, one of the 
most brilliant French military engineers, credited 
with an important part in designir^ the French 
guided missile SSll. In the French press, he was 
sometimes referred to as “the French von Brauit" 
He had never seen combat and had never fired a 
weapon except at target practice. 

That the two leaders of a gangland-style rub-out 
of General de Gaulle should turn out to be two 
respected career officers, trained in a rigid tradi- 
tion ot discipline and obedience to the state, was 
not the least surprismg aspect of the Petit Clamart. 
Bastien-Thiry and de la Tocnaye were sentenced 
to death by a coilitary court in March. 1963. 
Bastien-Thiry was executed by a firing squad 10 
days later, but de la Tocnaye's sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment In 1968, one of the 
consequences of the “failed revolution" of students 
and workers was amnesty for all political prison- 
ers. De la Tocnaye was freed by the man he had 
tried to kill after serving 5'^ years of his life 
sentence. 



3. Anatomy of a political 
assassin 

Alain de la Tocnaye is a man of mild appearance. 
He treats people with old-fashioned courtesy, kiss- 
ing ladies' hands and wearing a hat in order to 
doff it He could ^iiy play an 18th-century 
marquia, powdered and bewig^, In a coatume 
drama. Violence and bravado are the last traiu 
his appearance suggests. 

Yet the line of this man's life Intersected at 



one point with the line of a man he had never 
previously met. General de Gaulle, and at the point 
of Intersection, at the Petit Clamart on Aug, 22, 
1962. one tried to kill the other. Thousands of 
other Frenchmen were virulently opposed to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s Algerian policy, but none of them 
chose political assassination aa their form of pro- 
tesL There were also those, and some of them 
testified at his trial, who approved of what de la 
Tocnaye had done but who would never have done 
it themselves. 

In Alain de la Tocnaye. family background, 
character and circumstance were combined In a 
way that eventually led him to commit one of the 
most shocking crimes imaginable — the attempted 
murder of the chief of state. 

The de la Tocnayes are an old family of Breton 
nobility through which there runs a current of 
rebelliousness. One of Alain de la Tocnaye's ances- 
tm fought in a 15th-century rebellion against the 
Valois king Charles VI. Another was the Breton 
leader Charette. who led an uprising against the 
leaders of the French Revolution, and who was 
captured and executed in 1796. Alain de la Tocnaye 
was brought up to respect his Celtic origins and 
I the celebrated dissidents in his family. 

An only son, he grew up in an austere, traditioo- 
hound, “old France” environment, where there was 
more respect for the past than for the present 
Even as a youth, he says, be was convinced of 
the “moral decadence” of hit own time, and felt 
an intense longing for the Middle Ages, for the 
lost era of knights and builders of cathedrals, of 
man-to-man combat and disinterested sacrifice, of 
feudal privileges and a living faith, of stained- 
glass saints and pious artisans. 

The de la Tocnayes are a mililary family. Three 
fContinued on Page 21) 
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(Contintied from Page 9) 
of his ancestors fought in the 
Crusades, and his grandfather 
and jgreat-grandfather were 
generals. His father, however, 
rebelled against family tradi- 
tion and became a chemist In 
1936. at the time of the 
Popular Front the left-wing 
coalition, his father, who had 
founded a small chromium- 
plating factory, became active 
in right-wing movements. 
When the workers started oc- 
cupying factories, the father 
got some dynamite and pre- 
pared to blow up his plant 
rather than let the workers 
take over His was one of the 
few factories in Paris that was 
not occupied. 

This is the sort of man his 
father was: One winter morn- 
ing he saw a beggar shivering 
in the street and gave him his 
overcoat The next day, he 
saw the same beggar, shiver- 
ing again, without the over- 
coat Eiunged, be pommeled 
the beggar. 

Through the chemistry of 
acquired influences and *m- 
herlted traits. Alain de la 
Tocnaye developed a Mani- 
chaean sense of order. His 
mind knew no gray zones or 
ambiguities. He worshiped 
honor and consistency. To 
him, nothing was more serious 
than giving one's word. His 
greatest contempt was re- 
served for "men like radishes, 
who are red on the outside 
and white on the inside." He 
was drawn to simple solu- 
tions, and one of the lessons 
be learned from his father was 
that violence or the threat of 
violence was effective. 

He was quixotic in his long- 
ing for a system that could 
never be resurrected, a gov- 
ernment of aristocrats, decen- 
tralized, feudal, based on 
merit in battle. His view of 
history was that "it is made 
by a few men and a few ideas. 
The masses don’t count, they 
are always manipulated." He 
was at the same time ready 
to give himself entirely to a 
cause, and was against all 
isms — royalism, Bonapartism, 
Jacootnlsro, Socialism, Marx- 
ism, Communism, liberalism 
and, above all, Gaullism. The 
intensity of his commitment 
would nuUce bis reaction to 
what he considered betrayal 
all the more passionate. 

In the midst of growing up, 
he was traumatized by the 
French defeat of 1940. The 



shame of the debacle, the 
shame of the rout, were con- 
centrated in a single image, 
which be says flashed before 
his mind once again on the 
evening of the Petit Clamart* 
an unarmed colonel riding a 
woman’s bicycle away from 
the front 

"I wept with rage," he says, 
"when I saw French soldiers 
decorated for having retreated 
with their weapons. Our coun- 
try home was occupied by 
German aviators. When 1 
saw the Germans, I saw an 
army. They were always very 
correct They stood at atten- 
tion when they came to visit 
toy grandfather’s Napoleonic 
collection. 

"At that time, I admit it, 
1 was drawn to fascism. You 
see, I hate losers. I wanted a 
strong government k la 
Salazar [Dr. Antonio de Olivei- 
ra Salazar, dictator of Portugal 
from 1932 to 1968]. I saw it 
as the last chance for a de- 
feated Europe, even though I 
knew that it could lead to 
ruin." 

I T was then, when 
Alain de la Toc- 
naye was 14, that de Gaulle 
first came to his atten- 
tion. The general, in his 
celebrated June 18 appeal, 
said that ’Trance has lost a 
battle but France has not lost 
the war." De la Tocnaye lis- 
tened to the speech with his 
father, who told him: ’’Never 
believe that man: he’s a dema- 
gogue consumed by ambition." 

"My hostility to de Gaulle 
dates from that day," de la 
Tocnaye says. T didn't like it 
that a mao in England was 
telling us what to do. To say 
those things from the safety 
of unoccupied England seemed 
to me a form of cowardice. 
And when he came back in 
1944, there was a terrible re- 
pression. Forty thousand so- 
called collaborators were 
shot, and maybe 10 per cent 
of them deserved to be." 

After the war, Alain de la 
Tocnaye became a gentleman 
fanner, near Mont - Salnt- 
Michel, In his native Brittany. 
He married, had two chfldreo 
and specialized in the impor- 
tation of Danish pigs. From 
his rural retreat, he watched 
in impotent rage as France 
gave up Indochina. The aban- 
donment of France’s colonial 
empire seemed a defeat he 
could help forestall, to make 
up for having been too young 
in 1940. In 1956. he volun- 



teered for service in Algeria, 
joining the regular army. 

was hoping we could 
keep Algeria,** he recalls. 
*The Algerians did not want 
independence right away; they 
would have waited. But we 
did everything to give it up.** 
On June 4. 1958, de la Toe- 
naye saw the commander of 
French troops in Algeria, Gen- 
eral Raoul Sal an, acclaimed 
by a dense crowd in the Al- 
giers Forum, step back to give 
way to General de Gaulle, 
who opened his arms and ut- 
tered the four famous words; 
**Je vous ai compriM.'* * De 
Gaulle returned to power with 
the help of the army and 
made solemn promises to keep 
Algeria French. 

*'I knew it was a trap,** de 
la Tocnaye says. **De Gaulle 
wanted to liquidate the French 
empire. He was sawing off 
the branch we were sitting 
on.** In his outpost in the 
mountains of Kabylia, de la 
Tocnaye claims he received 
written orders to organize 
plebiscites and return a 90 
to 95 per cent majority in fa- 
vor of de Gaulle. Helicopters, 
he says, picked up sealed urns 
that contained the votes of 
babies who had voted with 
their mothers and dead Mos- 
lems who had cast 10 votes. 



4. Anotomy^ of a plot 

By 1961. it was clear to 
everyone that de Gaulle in- 
tended to put an end to the 
Algerian war. which he felt 
was destroying France. Four 
generals in Algiers staged a 
Putsch, De la Tocnaye at once 
wired his support and told his 
commanding officer that he 
was resigning from the army. 

*Tt was then I crossed the 

Rubicon,** he says. "I was like 
a medieval knight breaking 
his sword.** The Putsch failed 



two days later, and three of 
the four renegade generals 
were arrested. To de la Toc- 
naye, this meant that the 
struggle could not be won in 
Algeria. He came to the con- 
chiaion that the only solution 
was the physical dimination 
of de Gaulle. 

"Now to me,** be explains, 
“the Thomist* theory of ty- 
rannicide is a joke. I believe 
much more simply that when 
a man is In your way, kill 
him. I have no compunctions 
about eliminating a particu- 
larly dangerous num. Killing 
Pompidou or one of your 
American Presidents would 
serve no purpose; they would 
simply be replaced by some- 
one else. But de Gaulle em- 
bodied a policy; he was irre- 
placeable; killing him meant 
killing his program and sav- 
ing Algeria. 

*T also believe that when 
the law is a justification of 
the fait accompli, as it was 
in the case of de Gaulle’s re- 
turn to power, political assas- 
sination is perfectly normal. 
What is such a government but 
revolution that has succeeded 
by illegal means? We bad 
reached a point where the 
guns were going off by them- 
selves. Killing de Gaulle was 
only the first step; we would 
have proceeded with a coup 
d’tffot We had our cabinet al- 
ready picked, and the army 
was with us. We were ready 
to arrest de Gaulle’s principal 
collaborators, seize the prin- 
cipal government buildings 
and the television and radio 
stations.** 

^ De la Tocnaye went into 

Chiding and became a member 
of an O.A.S. cell in Algiers. 
One of his first underground 
acts was to write General de 
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LouiM de la Tocnaye. grandfather of Alain, with hie collection 
of military medals and mementos of Napoleon III. 



Gaulle a letter announcing his 
intention to kill him. He was 
later told on the best author- 
ity that the general had re- 
ceived the letter, which said: 
**Now that you have betrayed 
the army and the French 
people and given away Al- 
geria, the only solution I see 
left is to kill you, and that is 
what I propose to do. You call 
yourself the Guide of the 
French people, but you are a 
bad Guide, and in any cox It 
does not take a man of great 
morality to be the head of 
such a people.** 

*T like to announce my 
colors,** says de la Toc- 
naye. The letter helps explain 
the hidden motives that may 
have determined de la Toc- 
naye, given the sort of man he 
was. bred on family traditions 
of dissidence. at the same 
time rebellious and hungry 
for authority, admiring the 
manorial justice of the Middle 
Ages, intransigent, extreme, 
and attaching an almost mys- 
tical importance to the pledged 
word. 

In this context, a friend of 
mine who dabbles in psycho- 
analysis has suggested that 
de la Tocnaye transposed the 
Oedipal relationship to the 
betrayal of the nation by Its 
leader. According to this fa- 
cile but tempting theory, what 
was de Gaulle but a father 
figure, who called himself the 
Guide (a symbol de ki Toc- 
naye accepted, since in his let- 
ter he said: **You were a bad 
Guide*’)? The chief of state 
was the father, and the nation, 
symbolized by the female fig- 
ure of Marianne, the republic, 
was the mother. The nation’s 
most cherished son, whose 
function It was to protect her 
under the father’s orders, was 
the army. But the father, in 
abandoning Algeria, had be- 
trayed the mother and made 
^ army impotent by pre- 
venting it from accomplishing 
its mission of protection. 
While the army was winning 
on the battlefield in Algeria, 
de Gaulle was making secret 
deals with the Algerian rebels 
to end the war. De la Tocnaye, 
the son. the army officer, be- 
trayed and made impotent by 
the father, carried out his 
Oedipal mission by deciding 
to kill his father to save his 
mother and recover his po- 
tency. It is significant that the 
image that flashed before 
his eyes on the night of the 
Petit Clamart was one of 
double impotence — an un- 
armed officer (first impo- 
tence), riding a woman’s 
bicycle (second impotence). It 
is also rignificant that in the 
standard interpretation of the 
m 3 rih, Oedipus’s marriage to 
his mother is synonymous 
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with an excessive attachment 
to the land. 

De la Tocnayc was dis- 
appointed by what he found 
in the OA.S. It seemed made 
up largely of second-rate 
hoodlums, chronic conspira- 
tors. and dilettantes who 
bragged about their achieve- 
ments to B-girls in night clubs. 
He was disgusted by the 
*^puerile terrorism" of the 
0-A.S., the plastic bombs and 
the killing of helpless Mos- 
lems. He kept insisting that 
“we must strike at the head." 

His clandestine activities 
were interrupted in June. 
1961. when his hiding place 
was given away to the police 
by a rival OA.S. clan and he 
was caught and shipped to 
the Sant< Prison in Paris. 
Now. to escape from Sant6 
Prison is unheard of. and in 
any case, since he was not 
charged with anything more 
serious than “irregidar ab- 
sence" from the army, de la 
Tocnaye was sure of a sus- 
pended or light sentence. But 
his Scarlet Pimpernel side pre- 
vailed. 

Only members of the family 
could obtain permanent visi- 
tors* permits. There was a 
small office to the right of 
the main gate, like a, con- 
cierge's loge, where visitors 
left their identity cards and 
had their permits marked with 
a crayon. In Cell Block 6. 
where de la Tocnaye was 
awaiting trial with other po- 
litical prisoners, the guard on 
duty kept the permit and re- 
turned it when the visitor l^t 

Permanent visitors' permits 
were delivered by the exam- 
ining magistrate, a colonel. 
A young woman friend of de 
la Tocnaye pleaded with the 
colonel for two permits for 
relatives too old to come and 
ask for the permits them- 
selves. The “organization" 
forged identity cards bearing 
the names of the fictitious 
relatives on the permits. 

On Jan. 31. 1962. de la Toc- 
naye’s “uncle" came to visit 
him. During visiting hours, 
from 2 to 5 P.M.. the visitor 
was allowed to be , alone in 
a cell with the inmate. The 
cell-block guard sat at a desk 
down a flight of corkscrew 
stairs. The “uncle" left his ID 
card at the gate and handed 
his permit to the cell-block 
guard. Under his coat (visitors 
were seldom search^), he 
had a makeup kit and a pair>- 
of elevator shoes. 

With a few strokes of eye- 
brow pencil, a false mustache, 
the shoes and the “unde’s" 
hat and dark glasses, de .la 
Tocnaye was a different man. 
When the guard came to un- 
lock the cell at 4:50 PJd.. 
de la Tocnaye had the second 
permit in his pocket and was 



sitting with his back to the 
cell door, pretending to write 
something to avoid turning 
around so the guard would 
get a direct look at him. 
“This is the address you 
wanted." he said and handed 
the paper to the “uncle," who 
left and went downstairs to 
reclaim his permit, leaving 
the cell door open. 

De la Tocnaye hid in a re- 
cess in the stairwell until the 
guard was occupied and got 
past him to find himself face 
to face with a second guard. 
“Are you a visitor?" the guard 
asked. **Ye8. I’m Lieutenant de 
la Tocnaye's cousin." he re- 
plied. showing his permit. A 
heavy iron key turned in a 
lock and he was out of Cell~ 
Block 6. leaving behind the 
"uncle." who was still occu- 
pied In retrieving his per- 
mit There were five more 
control points before reaching 
the courtyard. De la Tocnaye 
walked slowly to give his 



De la Tocnaye and hia book: 
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“uncle" time to catch up. He 
was in the courtyard, won- 
dering what to do next when 
the “uncle” came running be- 
hind him, saying: “Don’t 

trouble yourself, my dear 
friend, I will get your identity 
card." He disappeared into the 
little office, and when he 
came out handed de la Toc- 
naye the forged ID card he 
had brought with him. They 
passed the final control at the 
postern without any problem. 
De la Tocnaye asked the 
guard at the Sant4 door for 
the time, shook hands with 
his “uncle," and walked away. 

A few days later, the prison 
director received a letter post- 
marked London that said: “I 
regret that I could not salute 
you before leaving, but since 
my^ doctor recommended a 
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change of air, 1 took the first 
opportunity that came along." 
Again, the juvenile Scarlet 
Pimpernel side. As a result of 
his escape, visits in cells at 
Santd were replaced by visits 
across grilles. 

De la Tocnaye was not in 
London, but in an apartment 
not far from the Santd. plot- 
ting de Gaulle’s assassination 
with another officer he had 
met through the "organiza- 
tion" — Bastien-Thiry. who 
told him on their first meet- 
ing: *1 think we both have 
the same determination to put 
an end to the harm de Gaulle 
is doing." 

Bastien-Thiry thought of 
himself as a staff officer of 
high purpose and impeccable 
credentials who had decided 
to suppress a dictator leading 
the country to ruin. Contrary 
to de la Tocnaye, he believed 
in the Tbomist reasoning that 
"the tyrant is seditious . . . 
those who deliver the people 
of a tyrannical power are 
worthy of praise." A deeply 
religious man, Bastien-Thiry 
had confided his plan to a 
right-wing military chaplain, 
who had told him it was Jus- 
tified. 

Bastien-Thlry’s miUtary life 
had been spent at the draw- 
ing board. He had served two 
years in Algeria, but at a 
guided-missile center. He had 
never led men into combat. 
He had never taken part In a 
miUtary operation. 

De la Tocnaye’s feelings 
about Bastien-Thiry were 
mixed. “When I met him," he 
recalls. *T was surprised. He 
didn't look like a colonel, he 
looked like a librarian. His 
face was puffy. 1 wondered 
what that type of fellow was 
doing in our type of action. 
He was a brilliant engineer, a 
graduate of the Polytechnique, 
but in our operation he made 
terrible errors of judgment 



And be wouldn't come out 
and say we were going to 
kill de Gaulle — he preferred 
to call it a kidnapping." At 
the same time de la Tocnaye 
found hn Bastien-Thiry a kin- 
dred ^irit, another medieval 
knight willing to risk his neck 
for his convictions. 

They began to meet regu- 
larly to discuss the modus 
operandi. De la Tocnaye was 
against bombs. "Ifs scien- 
tific,” he said, “It’s clever, but 
at the last moment there’s 
always something that goes 
wrong." He was also against 
the kamikaze-style action of 
an isolated assassin. "I believe 
an officer should be at the 
head of his troops,** he said. 
"I would never ^ve an order 
sending a man to be killed.'* 

They decided on an ambush 
along the route "Charles the 
Temporary," as they had be- 
gun to call him. to^ during 
his frequent trips between 
Colomb^ and the Elys^. 
Bastien-Thiry bad informants 
inside the Elyste who told 
him de Gaulle’s times of de- 
parture but not his route, 
'^ich the general chose only 
once he was under way. An 
agent had to be placed at the 
point where the two routes 
diverged to let them know 
which one had been taken. 

The next problem was find- 
ing men, weapons, cars and 
money. By May, they had a 
dozen volunteers, recruited 
mainly from the ranks of the 
O.A.S., except for three Hun- 
garians who had fought in 
ldS6 in the Budapest uprising 
against the Communist regime 
and were led to believe that 
killing de Gaulle was a way 
of combating international 
Communism. 

Most notable among the re- 
cruits was Georges Watin, 
nicknamed "the Umper*’ be- 
cause of a childhood accident. 



an ugly giant of a man, and 
one of Algeria's biggest land- 
owners. He had been a mem- 
ber of a terrorist organization 
called the Red Hand and was 
famous in Algeria for vigi- 
lante actions against Moslems 
suspected of rebel sympathies. 
“He had a small defect," re- 
calls de la Tocnaye; "he col- 
' lected the ears of thefellaghas 
(rebels) he had killed and 
kept them in a glass jar. His 
fondest wish was to add de 
Gaulle's ears to his collec- 
tion." It was Watin whose 
firing broke the rear window 
of de Gaulle's car. Despite his 
deformity and size, be was 
never captured. 

In view of the sympathies 
the O.A.S. claimed to have 
within the army, the govern- 
ment and the business com- 
munity, it is odd that the 
"commando" group had so 
much trouble finding logistic 
support Months were spent 
finding weapons. On one 
occasion, four automatic wea- 
pons earmarked for the "op- 
eration" w^e stolen by a 
rival O.A.S. faction. Money 
from the O.A.S. treasury, sup- 
posed to be arriving from 
Spain, was sidetracked along 
the way. Bastien-'nilry^fuui^de 
la Tocnaye ea^ spent what 
amounted to several thousand 
dollars of their own to finance 
the operation. Cars had to 
stolen because they could not 
afford to keep renting them. 

At first, they thought their 
best chance was to attack the 
presidential convoy in Paris 
itself, where It respected traf- 
fic r^ulations. In May and 
June, there were a dozen 
abortive attempts. They either 
arrived too late or took the 
wrong route. The tactic was 
for two vans with machine 
guns in the back to start ^ 
moving in traffic on the route 
the general was expected to 
take and wait for the convoy 




to catch up. Once de la Toe- 
naye was one car away from 
the generaJ’s. on the Avenue 
du Maine, near the Invalides, 
but he says he did not give 
the order to fire because too 
many bystanders would have 
been kiUed. 

There were other unsuc- 
cessful attempts at the Petit 
Clamart and In the Meudon 
woods. Each time, the mem- 
bers of the commando group 
had to be rounded up, more 
cars had to be stolen, the 
weapons had to be packed, 
and they had to wait during 
Interminable hours for the 
telephone call that was their 
cue. By the time of the Aug. 
22 attonpt, there had been 17 
dress rehearsals. A feeling 
that It would never woiic had 
begun to undermine the 
group. The faith of the early 
days was shaken. They went 
throu^ their motions me- 
chanically. On that gray, 
drizzling Aug. 22, the accumu- 
lated discouragement of 
months may have been as 
important a factor in their 
near-miss as the weather. 



5. Anertomy of o 
capturod and 
pardonod political 
assassin 

In September, 1962, nine 
months after his escape, de la 
Tocnaye found himself once 
again in Santd prison. One of 
his visitors was Marcel, his 
father's butler at the family 
estate In the Niavrc. “I 
thought It was you. Monsieur 
Alain, when I read about it in 
the papers,** Marcel said. "Do 
you remember, when you 
were a little boy. how you 
used to race your bicycle into 
stone walls?*’ 

The trial began on Jan. 28, 
1963. before a miliUiy court 
sitting in Vincennes, and 
lasted until March 4. The 
three fugitives, including Wa- 
tin, were tried in absentia. 
The 10 defendants called more 
than 100 witnesses, and for 
weeks the courtroom echoed 
with emotional statements 
and the sobs of witnesses 
who had broken down. 

De la Tocnaye delivered a 
long philosophical treatise on 
the state of France and West- 
ern civilization, the army, Al- 
geria, and his own state of 
mind. He quoted the 17th- 
century preacher and writer 
Bossuet: ‘Xife is not a flow- 
ered garden where birds live 
in peace but a struggle in 
which beauty arises from sac- 
rifice.** His lawyer summed 
up: "What determined de la 
Tocnaye was that in Algeria 
he was asked to commit per- 
jury. [By this the lawyer 
nieant that de la Tocnaye had 
given his word as an officer 
to keep Algeria French.} He 



had the reaction of an honor- 
able man, and that Is his 
crime — an obsolete attach- 
ment to honor.** 

Bastien-Thiry was more 
violent His trial statement 
was an indictment of the 
Gaullist regime, and an apolo- 
gia for tyrannicide. He chal- 
lenged de Gaulle's right to 
govern, calling him "the de 
facto chief of state.** He 
claimed "the right of free 
citizens who are living under 
a dictatorship and who are no 
more bound by the laws of 
the republic than is a simple 
citizen who defends his sister 
menaced by a rapist'* He 
compared de Gaulle to Hitler, 
accused him of "genocide," 
"treason,** and "crimes 
against humanity." 

At the same dme. he con- 
tinued to argue that he had 
only wanted to kidnap de 
Gaulle, and that a house had 
been made ready where be 
would have been kept under 
arrest and tried by a military 
court **What would you have 
done if he had resisted?" asked 
one of the judges. "We would 
have removed his glasses and 
suspenders," Bastien-Thiry re- 
pH^. For the only time dur- 
ing the trial, the courtroom 
rang with laughter, and de I 
Gaulle was for a moment re- 
duced to the status of a mere 
mortal. 

Bastien-Thiry's lawyers are 
convinced that what cost him 
his life was nOt his participa- 
tion in the Petit Qamart but 
his arrogant censure of the 
regime during his triaL As one 
of the military judges was 
overheard to say: "He talked 
too much." 

The chief prosecutor. Gert- 
hoffer. asked for the death 
sentence for Bastien-Thiry, 
de la Tocnaye, and one other 
member of the group. "Bas- 
tien-Thiry,** he said, "appears 
to have been the lead» of 
the commandos. The crime he 
committed was extremely 
grave ... bis responsibility 
is crushing. My painful duty 
is to ask for the death sen- 
tence. Bougrenet de la Toc- 
naye is also one of the lead- 
ers. He too is blinded by 
hatred . . . Against him, 1 
also have the sad obligation, 
the sad duty of asking for 
the death sentence." 

On March 4, after two 
hours and 40 minutes of de- 
liberation, the military judges, 
who ranged in rank from ser- 
geant-major to major general, 
brought in death sentences 
for Bastien-Thiry, de la Toc- 
naye, and a third member of 
the group. Jacques Prevost. 
as well as for the three fugi- 
tives. 

De la Tocnaye and the 
others were transferred to 
death row at the Fresnes 
prison, which, in an uncon- 



douB gem at black humor, is 
called the Natkmal Center for 
OricnUtkm. He decided that 
even if be did not have much 
longer to live, he would not 
allow himself to appear dis- 
couraged. **I have always ad- 
mired the British Indian offi- 
cers,** he says; “they were al- 
ways. how do you say it — 
very smart. At the C.N.O. 
they wouldn't let us have 
neckties, so I made my own 
out of curtain strips. We had 
good treatment, our meals 
were served by a convla in 
a white coat But we had to 
shave in front of a guard, and 
the light was Impt on in our 
cells all night You know the 
old story that the condemned 
man is supposed to get his 
Ust wish? I decided that 
arhen they asked me what I 
wanted I would say: To learn 
Chinese.** 

On March 8. a laaryer rep- 
resenting the three coo- 
demned men was received by 
General de Gaulle. The law- 
yer spoke for 20 minutes. He 
said be hoped oim military 
man could find it in his heart 
to pardon other military men. 
De Gaulle listened a^ did 
not say ■ single word. 

On March 11 at 4 A.M., de 
la Tocnaye In his half-sleep 
heard police sirettt and knew 
what they meant Soon he 
heard the sound of steps in 
the long corridor, coming 
closer, then passing his cell. 
They had come for Bastlen- 
Thiry, who was taken under 
heavy guard to Ivry fortress, 
where he was tied to a post 
with his hands behind his 
back and shot by a firing 
squad at 6:46. 

De la Tocnaye*s death sen- 
tence had been commuted to 
life imprisonment He is con- 
vinced that ha owes his pardon 
to the letter he wrote de 
Gaulle. **De GauHe knew 
where I stood,** ho saya, •'but 
Bastien-Thiry operated in the 
shadows.** 

Sent to the maximum se- 
curity prison of En^heim on 
the lower Rhine, de la Toc- 
naye qpent 18 months in soli- 
tary confincioent Because be 
had not been given the status 
of a political prisoner, he re- 
fused to mix with the other 
convicts. He announced that 
he eranted to study law and 
was allowed to have text- 
books and a work table and 
to keep his light on until 10 
P.M. It was at Ensisheim that 
he passed his first exams. 
Examiners came from Stras- 
bourg Univcraity to question 
him in his cell. 

There was no escaping from 
Ensisheim. The warden, on 
the theory that an O.A.S. 
commando might try to res- 
cue hiin, had cables drawn 



across the top of the prison 
courtyard to prevent a heli- 
copter landing. After 18 
months, he was transferred to 
Saim-Martin-de-Re prisoo, on 
an island off the coast of 
Brittany. In 1968, with more 
than five yean of prison be- 
hind him and no hope of pa- 
role, de la Tocnaye began to 
cradc. By this time there were 
only 10 O.AJS. leaden left in 
priMO. four of whom had 
been at the Petit Clamart 
"and I knew 1 would be the 
last. I didn’t want anyone to 
see me break, so 1 asked the 
warden to put me in solitary." 

In May the students re- 
volted, the Sorbonne was oc- 
cupied, wofken all over 



France went on strike, and 
the Gaullist regime was near- 
ly toppled. De Gaulle made a 
secret trip to Germany to 
see Gen. Jacques Massu. the 
former head of the paratroops 
in Algeria who had been 
transferred to command 
French occupation forces in 
West Germany. In return for 
the promise ^ Massu’s sup- 
port. de Gaulle granted am- 
nesty to the lost O.A.S. 
prisoners. De Is Tocnaye was 
freed in June, thanks to the 
people he most detests, the 
ones he calls "leftist sgitstors, 
terrorists of the Fourth In- 
ternatiOQal, overexcited ado- 
lescents who believe in 
nothing.** 



A year later, a book re- 
counting his experiences and 
called "How 1 Did Not KUI de 
Gaulle," was published. De la 
Tocnaye threw himself into 
its promotion, traveling across 
France to sign copies in book- 
stores. He gave a press con- 
ference, during which he was 
asked: "Did you consider 

when you carried out your 
operation that Madame de 
Gaulle was also in the catT** 
Unrepentant, he replied: "She 
married him for better or for 
worse, didn't she?" His pub- 
lisher, alas, went banki^t. 

Today de la Tocnaye is a 
normal citizen with normal 
rights, except that he has lost 
his military pension and was 




"Max." photographad in prison two weeks after hie attempt to kill de Gaulle failed 



reduced to a private’s rank. 
His first job after leaving 
prison and before starting his 
trucking firm was training 
salesgirls in a big department 
stme. **They expected a dan- 
gerous gorilla, but they saw 
1 was urbane," he says, "and 
soon they were asking me to 
autograph ray boc^" He has 
never received an insulting 
letter. People tend to he 
has paid hia debt to society. 
When he founded his truck- 
ing company, "because I 
wanted to be my own boos,” 
he had no trouble obtaining 
financing from banks. He was 
listed u a good credit risk. 
He remains unrepentant *74y 
only regret is not to have 
killed de Gaulle," he says. "If 
one does things according to 
one's conscience, why should 
one feel repentant?" 

At the same time he doesn’t 
think he wil try to act on 
his political convictions again. 
He is fed up arith France, "a 
nation of lawyers and shop- 
keepers. I have little re^>ect 
for them. They have lost the 
last flicker of heroism. 1 like 
a man like Lafayette, who 
was an aristocrat and fought 
for freedom, because he un- 
derstood that the Americans 
were trying to found on aris- 
tocratic republic But the 
French today have base in- 
stincts, they are easy to se- 
duce, they have a pest but 
no future. They are obeessed 
with their little privileges. 1 
fought for them but I want 
nothing more to do with 
them." 

Recently, he returned to the 
Petit Clamart. where the 
Avenue de la Liberation has 
been renamed Avenue du Gen- 
eral de Geulle. "You can’t 
win," be said. The cafe “Au 
TriatKHi" has been renamed 
"Au Triaium de la Fusillade." 
De la Tocnaye went in. order- 
ed a glass of wine, and asked 
with a falaely Innocent air 

"Say. why did you call your 
cafe that? Was it the Gennans 
who killed somebody during 
the war?" 

The cafe proprietor, in shirt- 
sleeves. was tndigrumL "The 
Qermsnsi It’s when they shot 
de Gaulle." 

"You don't say. When was 

thMtr 

"Where have you been? In 
'62. They shot up my whole 
terrace. They reimburaed roe, 

I should add. But the cops 
wouldn’t leave me alone. 
Must be 3,000 customers have 
asked me why the cafe’s 
called that.'' 

"You're begging the ques- 
tion by calling it that," de 
la Tocnaye said. 

“It's good for business." the 
cafe proprietor replied. ■ 
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